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BRIEF MENTION 477 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aitkin, J. R. The Christ of the Men of Art. With Frontispiece in color, 
twenty reproductions in photogravure and twenty-eight in half-tone. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1915. 358 pages. $8.00. 
When one takes up a ponderous volume handsomely illustrated and printed on 
heavy paper, he expects to find a parlor book, rather than one which ministers to 
his desire for knowledge. If the reader comes to The Christ of the Men of Art with this 
anticipation he will be agreeably disappointed. He will find himself reading with 
interest the writing of one who knows something of the principles of painting and 
much of its history. He will follow with pleasure the successive waves in which the 
art rises and sinks and rises again. He will make acquaintance, not simply with the 
face of Christ, but with the different schools of painting and the characteristics of 
each. He will be especially pleased with the section on Byzantine mosaics and paint- 
ings, which have been so much studied during recent years. Mr. Aitkin gives us 
this valuable art criticism, while at the same time he makes a treatise for popular 
reading. The reproductions of paintings scattered through the book are themselves 
works of art. Where so much is excellent it is perhaps ungracious to note any lack. 
But nothing is said of the Christ of sculpture; and sculpture is as much art as paint- 
ing, and the Christ of sculpture is as notable as the Christ of painting. In writing of 
the Christ of painting, the author might well have taken less pains to follow an illusive 
"likeness," and more to observe the widely different conceptions of the great painters. 
If he had done this, he would have shown that Angelo pictures Christ as a Jove hurling 
thunderbolts; Da Vinci, as having much — too much — of the feminine element; and 
Titian, as the elegant young rabbi. 

F. J. 

Walter, J. E. Subject and, Object. West Newton, Pa.: Johnston & Penney, 

1915. 184 pages. $1.40. 

In a critical reconstruction the author has restated the claims of realism. His 
theory depends upon the statement that "the human mind is a permanent entity or 
substance which can be and is known." This is the only object of immediate knowl- 
edge. The distinction between immediate and mediate knowledge corresponds to 
"a division between soul and body, or subject and object." Yet it is admitted that 
our direct knowledge of mind is not coextensive with the mind's being. Subjective 
extension and subjective causation, serving in conjunction, enable external percep- 
tion. Berkley's argument for spirit proves matter. Truth is correspondence of 
thought with its object, meaning "an object outside and independent of mind and 
consciousness." In the course of the discussion incisive criticisms of typical theories 
are presented. The constructive side of the work is interesting though it invites 
criticism. Though a realist, the author rejects Reid's solution and insists that belief 
must itself be accounted for. It is difficult to see, however, wherein an inferred reality 
on the basis of an immediately known subject can be knowledge of "an object out- 
side and independent of mind." Nevertheless the author has given a valuable dis- 
cussion with ample concern for present-day aspects of the problem. The discussion 
of pragmatism at the close of the work, for example, is an excellent presentation of 

its strength and weakness. 

W. T. P. 



